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CuLLen of Edinburgh, ‘continued from page 56. 


Tuat Doétor Cullen poffeffed genius, no man will deny. 
The univerfal reputation he obtained, feeims to be a de- 
monttrative proof of this: But when this is admitted, it 
conveys no definité idea of the talents of Cullen. There 
are many,men, who have equally obtained the name of 
men of genius, who could never perceive the nature of 
that charm by which he enchanted fo many perfons in 
fuch an extraordinary degree. They perceived not in 
him thofe wonderful talents that others complimented 
him with; and they were teady to alcribe the enthu- 
fiafm' they faw, to a kind of fafcination. 

‘The truth, However, is, that our language is. by far 
tod imperfeét to admit expreffions on this fubject tuih- 
diently diftin¢tive.’ The indefinite term CENtUs is indif- 
triminately applied ‘to denote a fuperior degree of men- 
tal faculties, of whatever kind or denomination’ they 
may be. It’ is a wonder then, that among this divery 
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fity of talents, there fhould be two kinds that are in 
fome degree incompatible with each other ? or that 
thofe who poffefs the one in an eminent degree, fome. 
times can form no idea of the bewitching charms that 
accompany the exertions of fuperior powers, of a kind 
with which they are entirely unacquainted ? A Newton 
might not perhaps have had a mufical ear ; and in that 
cafe he could not have formed an idea of the way in 
which a Handel could lead the ravifhed multitude af- 
ter him: nor could a Handel (he was blind) form an 
idea of the charms by which the pencil of a Reynolds 
fhould captivate the admiring people. 

In fcientific purfuits, men may be arranged into two 
grand claffes, which, though greatly different from each 
other in their extremes, yet approximate at times fo 
near‘as to be blended indifcriminately together ; thofe 
who poffefs a talent for detail, and thofe who are en- 
dowed with the faculty of arrangement. The firft may 
be faid to view obje&ts individually, as through a mi- 
crofcope. The field of vifion is confined ; but the ob- 
jects included within that field, which muft ufually be 
confidered fingly and apart from all others, are feen 
with a wonderous degree of accuracy and diftinétnefs, 
The other takes a fweeping view of the univerfe at 
large, confiders every object he perceives, not indivi- 
dually, but as a part of one harmonious whole: His 
mind is, therefore, not fo much employed in examining 
the feparate parts of this individual object, as in tracing 
its relations, connections, and dependencies on thofe 
around it. Such was the turn of Cullen’s mind. The 
talent for arrangement was that which peculiarly dify 
tinguifhed him from the ordinary clafs of mortals ; and 
this talent he poffeffed perhaps in a more diftinguifhed 
degree than any other perfon of the age in which he 
lived. Many perfons exceeded him in the minute know- 
ledge of particular departments, who, knowing this, 
naturally looked upon him as their inferior ; but pof- 
Tefling not at the fame time that glorious faculty, 
which, 
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which, “ with.an eye wide-roaming, glances from 
the earth to heaven,” or the charms which this talent 
caw infufe into congenial minds, felt difguft at the pre- 
eminence he obtained, and aftonifiiment at the meats 
by which he dbtained it. An Ariftotle anda Bacon 
have had their talents in like manner appretiated; and 
many are the perfons who can neither be exalted to 
fublime ideas with Homer, nor ravifhed with the natu- 
tal touches of a Shakefpear. Such things are wifely 
otdered, that every department in the univerfe may be 
properly filled by thofe who have talents exactly fuited 
to the tafk affgned them by heaven. 

Let not the ma/on, however, defpife the archited?, be- 
eaufe'no part of the building could be reared without 
his own aid; neither let the archite&t’ think lightly of 
the pioneer who raifes the ftones from the quarty: It 
is by their joint labours alene that the fabric can be 
reared. Let éach then proceed in his refpective ftation, 
to difcharge thofe duties that fall to his fhare, without 
attempting to depreciate the other. 

Had Callen, however, poffeffed the talents for ar- 
réfigerent alone; finall Would have been his title to that 
high degree of applaufe he Kas attained. Without 2 
knowledge of fads, a talent for arrangement produces 
hothing but chimeras ; without materials to work upon, 
the ftructures which an over-héated imagination may 
tear up, are merely * the bifelefs fabric df @ vifidn.” 
No man was more fenfible of the juftnefs of this re- 
mark than Doétor Cullen; and few were at greater 
pains to avoid it: His whole life, indeed, was-émploy- 
éd, almoft without interruption, (in colleQing fats. — 
Whether he was réading, walking, of conveffing, thefé 
were contiriually falling into his way. With the keeri 
perception of an eagle, he marked them at the fir 
glance; and, without Ropping at the time to examine 
them, they were ftored up in his memory, to be dfawr 
forth as occafion required, to be confronted with other 
faéts that had been obtained after the fame manner, 
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and} to have their, truth, afcertained, or,their , falf 
proved, by the evidence which fthould appear, when 
carefully -examined: at the impartial, bar ,of jufticer, 
Without/a memory retentive in a Gngular.degree, this 
could not have been ‘done’; but fo. very extraordinary 
was Dr. Cullen’s memory, that till towards the 
decline of life, there was fcarcely a fact thet had, eyes 
occurred to, him,. which he could not readily-recolleg, 
with, all4ts concomitant circumftances, whenever he had 
occafien,to xefer. to it. . It was. this faculty which fg 
much abridged his Jabour'in ftudy, and enabled him 
happily to avail himfelf_of the, labour of others -in, al] 
hig literary. {peculations, -He often:reaped more by the 
coaverfation,of an hour, than another man. would. hayg 
done in whole weeks, of laborious ftudy. 
; In. his prelections, Doctor Cullen never attempted.tg 
senda. . His le&tures, were delivered viva voce, without 
having been previondly.put into writing, or thrown, ia, 
tg any, particular arrangement. ‘The, vigour.of his mind 
was fuch, that nothingimore was necedlary than a fey 
ihort, notes. (beforg him, merely tacprevent hym from 
yatying. from the general order he had.been accultom, 
ed, te obfetve: This gave to his difcourfes an eafe, ia 
vivacity, a variety, and,a; force, that-are rarely to be 
met, with in, pot we sdifcourfes...His lecbures,y by 
conlequencet, upon the fame fubje&, were-never exacts 
ly, the, fame. . ‘Their general tenor;..indeed, was not 
nich matied ; bat.the, particular, itu@gations were al4 
Wayscw well fuged to. the cigcumfascesithat attract, 
ed the-general attention of the day, and;were i 
in. the,sparticular way, that accorded. -with the caft 
mind the:prelector. found himfelf in .at,.the time, ... ‘Tg 
thefe circumftances, muft be afcribed that energetic atte 
lefs, elocution, which xendered his Jecturesfo generally 
captivating to. his hgarers... Even.thofe who,could not 
follow him in thofe cxtenfive views his penetrating mind 
glanced at, or who were not able to underftand thofe 
apt allufions to collateral objects, he could only rapidly 
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point at as he went along, could not help being warmed 
in fome meafure by the -vivacity-of his- manner. —But 
to thofe who could follow him in his rapid career, the 
ideas he fuggefted were fo numerous, the views he laid 
open were fo extenfive, and the objeéts to be attained 
were fo important, thatrevery active faculty of the mifid 
was foufed, and fuch an ardour of enthufiafm was ex- 
cited.in the. profecution, of ftudy, as; appeared to be 
perfe@tly inexplicable to thofe who were merely uncon- 
cerned fpeftators. In confequence of this uifhackled 
freédom in the Compofition and delivery of his lectures, 
every circum/{tance was in the niceft unifon with the 
tone of voice, and expreflion of countenance, which 
the particular calt of mind he was in at the time in- 
fpired. Was he jo¥ous, alf the figures introduced for 
illuftration were fitted to excite hilarity and good hu- 
mour: was he grave, the objects brought under view 
wee Gf a ature hore folemin and grand ;“and ws-he 
peevith, there was a peculiarity of manner, in thought, 
if word, and in action, which produced a moft ftriking 
and interefting effect. - The langour of a netvelefs ‘uni- 
formity was ‘never experienced, nor 2n abortive attempt 
to excite emotions that the fpeaker -himfelf “could “not 
at the time’ feel, néver produced thofe difcordant ideas 
which prove difgufting and unpleafiag. 

To be continued. 

-ciWhatever friendthip thofe we have jaftly offended 
exprefs ‘towards .a1g} we cannot bring ourfelves to believe 
that they do not preferve fome refentment for the in- 
jury we have done them ; and. if at laft they thould give 
us fuch corivimcing proofs/of it as to leave us. no room 
to:;doubt of their fincerity, they are ihen in tegard:to us 
inthe fituation. of. one to whom we,owe great obliga- 
tions : but we neyer-love thofe to whom we liave been 
too much iridebted, or at Ieaft we do not fee them with 
pleafure. 11% 
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‘The following propofal has been feen by feveral perfons of judp 
ment, all of whom greatly approved of it: but no one has bees 
found, who was willing, in the prefent fituation of affairs, to bring 
it forward in parliament. It is now offered to the public, 
the hope, that if no perfon at the prefent time fhall think proper to 
take it up, it may be kept under view, fo as to be adorted,. wheg 
the literary ardour fhall become more confpicuous among the leading 
members of the legiflature chan it now is. 


A Propofal, for obtaining a Complete Collection of Papers 
printed in the Britifh Dominions. i 


To have a complete colleGtion of aii the papers. that 
ever were printed, fo arranged, as that they could be 
eafily confulted, would he an object of the greateft.imr 

ortance to the hiftory of civil fociety. Every manof 
sae miuft have felt the want of fuch a colleétion, 
and may be ex d to lend his warmeit fupport te 
every propofal that has a rational tendency to effect it, 

To do this, for the time that is paft, is now _impoh 
fible ; to effect it, in time to come, feems by no means 
impracticable. A law to the following effect, with fuch 
alterations as fuperior wifdom thal! fuggeft, may be 
obtained, without fubjecting any clafs of men to’ in, 
convenience, and would completely anfwer the pur 
pote. ; 

Let it be enacted, 

That one * copy of every book, pamphlet, or detach 
ed paper of any kind, that thall be printed in Britain, 
~ after the day of ; thall be delivered into thé 
hands of certain perfons, appointéd by governmient, 


* If tee would not be better ? 
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to receive the fame }, for the purpofe of being lodged 
in one general national repofitory in the metropolis ; 
there to be preferved for the ufe of the public at all 
future times. 

To prevent evafion, let the printer who thall neglect 
to lodge a copy of any paper printed by him, within 
the fpace of days after it is finithed, be fubje€ed 
to the following penalties, viz. ome guinea for every 
copy of any fuch printed paper, confifting of one fheet 
or under, (were it only a fingle fentence, and whether 
of a public or private nature); and if the performance 
confifts of more than one fheet, the penalty fhall be 
one guinea for each copy of every ftheet fo printed. 
In cafe the printer cannot be difcovered, the publither, 
or vender, or diftributer, or poffeffor of fuch paper, 
in any way, fhall be liable in payment of the penalty, 
with recourfe upon the printer if he can difcover him.t 

The printer, on delivering this copy, fhall, for his 
own fecurity, be entitled to demand a receipt for it; 
ipecifying the title of the paper, or otherwife fo de- 
{cribing it, as to identify it fufficiently. He may 
alfo, if he inclines, be intitled to fee the fame entered 
into a regifter to be kept by the receiver, who fhall be 
liable to the fame penalties, if he neglects to enter it 
in his regifter, as the printer would have been, if he 
had neglected to deliver them. 

The books or papers, when thus obtained, to be 
tranfmitted to London, from every part of Britaig, by 
fome fafe land-conveyance, at fach ftated times, and 
in fuch manner, as thofe to whom this department 
thall be afigned, fhall be pleafed to order: And from 
places beyond fea, they thall be fent by the king’s 
packet boats. 


', # The colleétors of the ftamp-daties, which we fuppofe. 


¢ Perhaps it would be proper, alfo to require, that every printed 
paper fhould bear the lame of the printer, ander a penalty of 
forevery theet, &c. 
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N. B. It is fubmitted, whether it would rot be he. 
ceffary in all cafes, ‘efpecially beyond feas, to orde? 
two copies at leaft, in place of one—thefe two copies 
to be fent by feparate conveyance, to prevent its being 
wholly loft in cafe of accident, The fupérnumerary 
copy of fuch works as‘wete pyblifbed, as come fafe to 
hand, might be fold for defraying the expences of the 
inftitution; but no unpublifbed paper, .to be thus fold 
on. any account: Or the fecond copy may be fent to 
Edinburgh, to be kept in a national .repofitéry there. 
If any copy be loft in the’ fending, the deficiency to fall 
on the Edinburgh repofitory. 

Thefe papers, as they arrive at the. proper office, 
fhall be regulatly arranged into volumes ; the detached 
papers to be bound up‘with others of a fimilar kind, 
and of the fame fize and form. , All the volumes of 
the fame fize, &c. to-be arranged in régular order, on 
fhelfs of a proper form, each clafs té “be regularly 
numbered from the beginning, in chronological order. 
The feparate title of fuch books as have titles, to be 
marked on the back of ¢ach. In the beginning of each 
volume of detached papers, fhall be’ put a written table 
of contents, referring to pages to be alfo written, fo as 
to.admit of being readily confulted. Other contrivances 
for diftinétnefs ‘of reference, that are ommitted heré 
as unneceflary, might be mentioned. 

All books, pamphlets and publithed papers, fhall be 
regiiary entered into a catalogue duly arranged, (the 
particulars of which need not be here fpecified), which 
catalogue fhould be publifhed at regular periods, and 
fold for the benefit of the public at large. In this cata- 
logué fhould be marked the price, &c. of each fepa+ 
rate publication. 

‘The repofitory, when thus eftablifhed, to be put um 
der the care of fome reputable perfon duly qualified, 
with a rcafonable ntmber of affiftants, who fhall re- 
ceive fuifable ‘falaries for their trouble ; thefe falaries, 
and all other neceflary expences, to be paid by the pub- 
lic, out of funds fubjeét to the controul of parliament. 
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‘This repofitory; when thus eftablifhed, to be open 
each lawful day for a fpecified number of hours, during 
which time, every perfon in a decent drefs; and unfuf- 
picious appearance, (otherwife bringing a written re- 
commendation, from fome known perfon of a reput- 
able charaéter), fhall have accefs to the common hall; 
which fhall at thefe times be kept properly heated, 
having alfo benches, and convenient reading defks, 
where fuch perfons may confult the catalogues; and, 
on calling for any volume in that catalogue, fhall have 
it brought to him,. and thall be permitted, in the pre- 
fence of the librarians, to read on it, if he fhall fo in- 
cline; or to make extracts from it, while the doors con- 
tinue open. Perhaps it might be found neceflary to lay 
fome-gteater reftrictions on reading than is mentioned 
here; to prevent books from being too much ufed.— 
Perhaps no books fhould be lent for reading to any per- 
fon, but in confequence of arn order from fome parti- 
cular petfon, which fhould never, however; be refufed, 
en a proper application, with reaions afligned for the 
demand. But no book, or paper of any fort, hall be 
allowed to be carried out of the repofitory, on any ac- 
count whatever; not fhall it be Jawfal for any per- 
fon belonging to the repofitory; to accept of fees or 
gratuities of any fort, under any pretext: . 

By this means would be obtained in time, without 
any expence to the nation, or hardfhip to individuals, 
a more complete collection of materials for hiftory, 
and other difquifitions concerning civil fociety, than 
ever yet was formed by any nation in the univerfe.— 
Here the philofopher, who wifhed to contemplate the 
progrefs of the human mind, would find a fund of 
authentic materials, greater than has hitherto been at- 
tainable, by the higheit firetch of human induftry. He 
could with eafe tranfport himfelf back to any period 
he chofe, and could diftin@tly fee what were the ob- 
jects that engaged the attention of men at that period ; 
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what was their attainments in fcience, in °arts, com- 
merce, manufaétures, manners. | He could fee in what 
manner they wrote, and thought, and-reafoned. By 
going forward, he could diftinétly trace the various 
changes in opinion, fathion, knowledge. One period 
might be compared with another, and‘in the fpace of 
few weeks, might be perceived the fucceflive changes 
that had taken place in’the courfe of ages. « Facts alfo 
which are now loft, by the difperfion and deftruétion 
of thofe fugitive pieces in which they octur, would 
here be preferved, for the fervice of. ‘thofe that could 
make uie of them, without trouble or expence,’ and 
knowledge be thus diffufed ‘with a degree of certainty; 
that never otherwife could be obtained. 

To enumerate all the advantages ‘that! would. refult 
from this inftitution, would fill a volume; ‘aitd to trace 
them out diftin@ly, would require‘a compafé ‘of mind 
that few poffefs.’ I cannot therefore attempt it. ' One 
particular, however, ought not to be here 'paffed over, 
as it ferves to remove an objection, that will probably 
be urged, refpecting ‘the “accumulation here of ‘mary 
prive:< trifling papers, hand-bills, advertifements, &eé 
which many perfons will think ought to be excluded, as 
mere ufelefs lumbers' But by theie papers, ufelefs ine 
deed, and in other refpeéts trifling, dates: might be often 
aicertained with a degree of precifion, that'could in ‘no 
other way have been dorie. A fugitive advertifément, 
a burial letter, or fuch trifling publication, from their 
icidental connection with collateral events, would 
ferve to authenticate fats, ‘which could be often afcer- 
tained by no other way, and by this-means many 2 
worthy family might be faved from bein ruined by ex-~ 
penfive litigations, or might be freed fromthe: gripe 
of ‘artful villainy. On this account, therefore, and be- 
eaufe thefe fugitive trifles ferve effectually to’ mark 
the progrefs and prefent ftate of manners, arts, and 
refinement, it would ‘bé highly improper to exclude 
them. But were they even altogether-ulelofe, it would 
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ftill be right to make no_.exceptions, becaufe a door 
might be thus opened to abufes, the nature and extent 
of which no one can at prefent divine. 

No exceptions, therefore, fhould be made to any 
clafs of papers; but the catalogue of thele private pa- 
pers might very properly be kept by itfelf, and needed 
not be publifhed, as no one would think of looking in- 
to them but thofe who wanted to fettle difputed points 
in law, or to inveftigate the ftate of manners at the 
time. 

It would be very proper,. however, to exclude from 
this collection all foreign publications whatever, and to 
make it really and truly a national repofitory, and no- 
thing elfe. | Were fuch an inftitution once fairly efta- 
blithed in Britain, it is not to be doubted but all Euro- 
pean nations would quickly follow the example. ‘Thus 
would the philofopher of an enlarged mind-be enabled 
to compare at pleafure, not.only one nation-with itfelf, 
at different periods, as to mental endowments and other 
acquirements, but one nation alfo with another, at the 
fame or any other period of time. He would thus have 
provided for him every thing that was neceffary, to en- 
able him to take a general furvey of the world, phyfical, 
moral or intellectual, at any period he chofe, fo as to 
illuftrate the obje& he had. in view at the time, with 
the moft accurate precifion. 

N. B,.It may be proper to inform the reader, that 

the firft hint for this propofal was fuggefted by a 
circumftance which fhewed' at once its practica- 
bility and utility. A gentleman, who lives ina 
town where only two or three printing-houfes are 
eftablifhed, has, by his private influence with the 
printers, obtained a copy of every paperthat has 
iffued from their. prefs for more than thirty years 
paft, which he has now -.in his pofleflion, and 
which forms a curious colleGion of provincial hit 
Aory, from, which he; as a lawyer, derives much 
advantage. ' 
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Critical Remarks on the Othello of Shakefpear, continued 
from page 87. 


Hituerto Iago feems not to have formed any deter. 
mined plan of action; A bait is laid for him in the fim. 
Plicity of Rodorigo, and how to get poffeifion of his 
treafures feems to be the only object he had at’firft in 
View. He informs him, that having received many in- 
juries from the Moor, he has reafon to concur in 
fchemes againft him ; and, in order to amufe Rodori- 
g0, to bring matters into fome ferment, and at the 
fame time to have an opportunity of thewing his zeal 
to Othello, he advifes him, as the moft likely means 
to obtain Defdemona, to inflame her father, by giving 
him an account of her marriage with the Moor ; though 
Iago himfelf, it is probable, expected no fuccefs from 
this device. However, while his orders are executing, 
he has leifure to confider what he is about; for Iago, 
at his firft fetting out, feems to haye no intention ef 
dipping fo deep in wickednefs as the dreadful event. 
Finding no method to gratify Rodorigo, he dexteroufly 
makes him a tool for promoting the interefts of his own. 
The fuit of Rodorigo, and the active hand he had 
taking in it, had brought him to think of a fcheme of 
which the fame perfons were to be the fubje@. To 
render Caflio odious to Othello by {candalous afperfians, 
and by thefe means to be. preferred in his place, are 
the objects which he now has in view; a puriuit which 
he did not perhaps think would be attended with fuch a 
fatal train of confequences, though his fagacious 
mind difcerns fome thing that ftrikes him with horror. 
_ +Hell and night 

Muft bring this monftrous birth to the world's light. 

Shakefpear has fhown ‘great judgment: iti the dark- 
nefs which he makes to-prevail in the firft counfels of 
Iago. ‘To the poet himfelf, all the fucceedmg events 
mutt have been clear and determined; but to bring 
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himfelf again into the-fituation of one who. fees them 
in embryo, to draw a mift over that which he had al. 
ready cleared, muft have required an exertion of ge- 
nius peculiar to this aythor alone. In fo lively a man- 
ner does he make Iago fhew. his perplexity about the 
future management of his conduét, that one is almoft 
tempted to think, that the poet had determined as lite 
tle himfelf about fome .of the particulars of Iago’s de- 
ftruction. When with much reafoning about their 
propriety, he is by himfelf digefting his fchemes, he 
fays, 








Tis here—but yet confufed ; 
Knavery’s plain face is never feen till ufed. 


But however much at a lofs he may be about the 
method of accomplifhing his defigns ; yet for the pre- 
fent he Iets flip no opportunity that will promote them. 
He lays his foundation fure, as knowing what a hazar- 
dous {tricture he had to rear upon it: he had already 
laboured to exhibit himfelf in the beft light to the un- 
fufpicious Moor: and he fucceeded to the height of 
his wifhes ; for we find him congratulating himfelf up- 
on the advantages that will accrue from it. 

‘He holds me well; 
The better fhall my purpofe work upon him. 

Upon the fame principles does he go on working 
the downfall of Caffio : his blamelefs and well-eftablith- 
ed character muft be firft tarnifhed ; he muft be known 
capable of irregularity before the crime he is accufed 
of obtain full belief; and this more difficult part of 
his undertaking the indefatigable Iago finds means to 
accomplifh, and with fuch ability as to promote at 
the fame time the opinion of his own honefty and good- 
nefs.. One would ‘have imagined that he would have 
remained content with all the lucky events of the tu» 
multuous adventure on the platform, and exult for 
little; but he wifely determines not to triumph before 
he has gained a complete victory.; his thoughtful and 
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piercing mind: fees another ‘ule to which the difgrace 
of Caflio'may'be applied.. ‘Under.a cover of zeal to 
ferve him, he» advifes: the virtudus man toa fcheme 
that will farther work his ruimy and by ‘hinting tohim 
the great power which Defdemona had over her huf- 
band, he-opens a very likeiy method for regaining his 
favour through her mediation. ‘The bait is {wallowed, 
and an appearance of intimacy, molt favourable to in 
defigy, is thereby produced. 
» The deliberate villain now. began to think that he had 
paved the way fufliciently for communicating the im. 
portant fecret ; but as he had to dowith a man whofe 
«¢ nature’s pledge” was _ mot like his, * to fpy. into 
abufe,”. he ftill ats with extreme caution. Othello 
had indulged a high notion of the honour, of ae 
‘and the virtue.of Defdemona; and it was not by | 
fufpicious appearance, or a flight argument, that 
opinions were to be changed. Jago was fenfible of 
all thofe difficulties, and. he encounters them with 
much ability. He aflumes the appearance of one 
whofe mind laboured with the knowledge of fome fla 
grant impropriety, which he could not contain; and 
when any circumftance récals the abhorred idea, an in- 
voluntary remark efcapes, and immediately he affeéts 
to recover himfelf: he kindles the jealoufy of Othello, 
‘by tantalizing him with imperfeét accounts, and am- 
biguous arguments ; he agitates and diftracts his foul, 
by: -confufedly opening one fource of fufpicion, and 
leaving him in the perplexity of doubt; immediately 
by difplaying the matter in another point: of view, 
gives him a farther glimmering into. the. affair ;. until 
at lafty frantic with rage and jealoufy, Oihello infifts 
apon fatisfactory information; and by. thefe..means 
the difcoveries which ‘he. makes are made: tO apes 
more the effect of neceflity than inclination. | 
Villain, be fure thou prove my love'a’ whore. 

Incomplete knowledgé' of what’ concerns us deeply, 

befides the tortures of fufpenfe jnto which it throws 
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the mind, has a natural effect to make%t appear in the 
moft hideous colours, which is‘poffible to devife. |. Al- 
armed with a thoufand phantoms, the, afrighted vima- 
gination is at atefs whatto decide or where to 'Teft ; 
racked with many‘ contending argumérits, agitated 
with the gaxiety of hope and fear, and impatient.to be 
relieved from this internal war, it flies. into whatever 
afylum it can find; and folicitous about the danger, it 
generally choofes the wortt. i} 

Upon the whole,'in ythis inter¢ourfd betwixt lage 
and Othello, Shakefpear ‘has fhewn:the moit complete 
Knowledge of the human heart. Here he has put forth 
all the ftrength.of his.genius ; the faults which he is fo 
prone to fall into, are entirely out of‘fight.’ We find 
none of his quibbling, his;punning,. or, bembaft ; all 
is feriowfnefs, all is pafhen:: He brings hugan nature 
into.the moft difficult fituation that can be conceived» 
dnd, with matchlefs {kif he fupports’ It?" Who tad 
read thofe admirable’ fcenes withaut beitfg touched “itt 
the moft fenfible mannér for the high Bt of Othellé ? 
Plunged into a fea of troubles whitch he did trot -deferve, 
we fée° him torn‘ alunder in the moft: cfdel ‘manner? 
How feeling are his‘ refleCtions ‘on ‘his own ftate ‘of 
mind. ni iia ' 


s 





; Perdition catch, my foul 
If I do not love thee ; and when I love thee’ not,” 
Chaos is come again. j 
———H'd rathér) bea toad, : 
, Aad live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing | love 
For others ufe. , 
) +h now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind, farewel, conteiit. ;, 
' And afterwards, 
Had it pleafed heaven 
75 Po try me with! affliction had he rain’d’’ 
All hinds of fores‘anddhamesion my bare head, 
Steep’d me in poverty tothe véry lips, 5 
Given to captivity me and my hopes’; i 
~*" Pfhould have found in feane place of miy fotif'’'" , 
A drop of patience. But, alas! ro make wie 
A fixed figure for the hand of fcorn, 
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To point his flow.and moving finger at— .. 
Yet could I bear that too, well, very well. 
But there, where T have garner*d tip my ‘heart 5 
Where either I muft live, or bear no life; 
The fountain from the which, my current runs, 
Or elfe dries up; to be difcarded thence, 
Or keep it as a ciftern for foul toads 
‘Fo knot and gender in :,, Turn thy completion there, 
Patience, thou young and rofetip'd cherubh ; 
. » Ay, there look grim.as hell. .-;_., 
After fuftaining a violent ‘confli&t betwixt love and 
fevenge, his high fpirit finally refolves into the latter: 
( 77/2 ef S ne 7 aa 


“On compulfory Lagus rgfpetting Marriage. 


- 3! ‘Wealth and power, what ate you worth, 
To:pleafure af you give not birth? - Coss, 


Heaven beftowed upon man the finer feelings of the 
foul, with a view to augment his happinefs, and to 
render his fituation in life the more pleafant: yet, in 
confequence of thofe erroneous notions which refine. 
ments in fociety engender, thefe very feelings are the 
caufe of the greateft diftreffes to which human nature 
is fubjeéted. To fuch a weak and fallible creature as 
man, the fympathetic endearments arifing from reci- 
procal affections are neceflary, before his mind can 
experience the higheft degree of gratification of which 
it is fufceptible. In times of diftrefs, he feeks for 
fome fympathetic bofom that fhall take pleafure im ad- 
miniftering the balm of comfort ; and when the heart 
exults with joy, it feels a dreary want until it can find 
fome one who will participate with him in that peculiar 
blifs. Every emotion of the heart proves that man was 
not made to be alone; and that if ever he hopes to at- 
tain to happinefs, it can; never be found in folitude, 
far lefs in the company of thofe whofe difpofitions, 
defires, and modes of thinking, are not of a nature 
congenial to his own. 
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Thefe are truths that will be readily admitted by 
every one who is young and unhackneyed in the ways 
of men; but as age approaches, thefe fympathetic af- 
feétions feem to fubfide: the pleafures of focial inter- 
courfe diminifh ; and the love of wealth and power ac~ 
quire dominion in their ftead. Aged perfons in gene~ 
ral, greedy of power, and callous to the impulfes of 
kindnefs, imagine that wealth or grandeur alone are 
fufficient to gratify every defire of the foul. Forget- 
ting their own rule for judging while young, they with 
to deprive others of the fame privilege they valued 
once fo highly themfelves ; and thus are led to dictate 
with the moft inflexible authority to their children as 
to the choice of a companion for life; the moft-mo- 
mentuous tranfaction in which any man can ever be en- 
gaged. 

Nor is this propenfity confined to one country, or to 
one fet of people on the globe; but it extends its in- 
fluence, in a greater or lefler degree, to all nations that 
can affume to themfelves the proud name of cépilized. 
Among fuch people, laws have ever been contrived, 
which, by a {tern inflexibility, overpower the voice of 
nature, and make man {fubmit to her imperious decrees. 
The following affecting ftory evinces the truth of thefe 
remarks—would to God it were in the regions of def- 
potifm alone, that fuch tranfaétions were to be found ! 
But in defpotic and in free governments, the fame cruel 
principle will be found to prevail. Even in Britain, 
which boafts of the happinefs her people are permitted 
to enjoy, the fame tyrannical law in this refpe& pre- 
vails, as in that defpotic ftate, where the tranfaéction I 
am about to relate, took place. What follows is a li- 
teral tranflaion of a letter from Rome, which appeared 
as an article of intelligence in the Mercurio de E/pana 
for the month of December 1786. 

“* In this capital (Rome) we have juft now witneffed 
an event, which has drawn tears from every body here. 
it is five years fince a young gentleman of the family 

Vox, I. ee 
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Amedei, married an amiable and virtuous young wo. 
man he loved,- but whofe birth was not equal to his, 
At the end of one year, they had a daughter as the fruit 
of their love; but this tender union was in a‘ hort 
time cruelly difturbed by the parents and relations of 
the gentleman, who exclaimed againft his marriage as 
clandeftine, and obtained againft'the unhappy young 
man an order of the Pope, by virtue of which they 
tore him from the arms of his fpoufe, and conduéted 
him 4 prifoner to the caftle of St. Angelo. A procefs 
‘was immediately inftituted for annulling the marriage, 
The gentleman tried every means poflible to prove 
that his marriage was valid, and to make it be ratified; 
his wife alfo went with her daughter in her arms, and 
threw herfelf at the feet of her judges; but in vain, 
A fentence was at laft pronounced, annulling the mar; 
riage, obliging the mother, that inconfolable wife, to 
write to her hufband with her own hand, the fatal 
tiews of their eternal feparation. Opprefied with the 
moft cruel defpair, fhe thus wrote to him: * I find 
myfelf under the cruel neceflity of renouncing  thofe 
fweet and facred bands, which till now have held 
our hearts firmly united ; but I refign myfelf with lefs 
repugnatice, from the confideration that it will be the 
means of terminating that long and fevere captivity 
which you have fuffered for my fake. Live free, dear 
hufband, (this alas! is the laft time that my lips 
will pronounce fo {weet a name): O live! take com- 
fort ; and, if it be poflible, hive happy, far ‘ftom me. 
Since you love the mother, remember the daughter 
which fhe has given to you, and take care of her when 
you know that ‘I no longer exift ; for the grief which 
this feparation caufes tome is fo bitter, fo penetrating, 
and abforbs in fach a manner the faculties of my foul, 
that I want ftrength to refift it. Very foon I fhall 
céafe to live ; may my death fatiate the inhumanity of 
our cruel perfecutors ! God blefs you. Farewell! 
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Farewell !—for ever '” Four days afterwards that un- 
happy and tender wife died in horrible convulfions ; 
and her death fet the gentleman at liberty, whofe de- 
fpair has not yét beén calmed. 






Kantiffz, or Abyfinian Thorn. 


Plants, which are very troublefome or very ufeful 
to man, are nearly alike interefting to him. The beau- 
tiful plant, which forms the fubject of the prefent ar- 
ticle, is of the former clafs, 1 in thofe uncultivated coun- 
tries of which it.is a native. Its branches are fo nu- 
merous and flexile, and its thorns fo flrong and fo much 
hooked, as to make it an object of terror to approach 
it in almoft any cafe. The natives, if naked, have their 
flefh fo much lacerated;by it, as to make them dread 
coming near it; and if clothed, it catches iueh firm 
hold of their garments as to tear them to pieces, if they 
be of a fine texture ; and it burries its hooks fo deep 
into them; when coarfe, as to flop the progrels of any 
perfon it has once laid hold of ; nor is it eafy, even by 
patience and addrefs, to get one’s felf difengaged from 
it; for the prickles, pointing in oppofite directions, often 
fink deeper in one fide, while they are drawn out from 
the other; and while the unfortunate fufferer is bufied 
in extricating one part of his drefs, the flexible branches, 
agitated by the {flighteft motion of the wind, or other- 
wile, feize him at unawares in another place, till he is 
fometimes under the neceflity of quitting his garments, 
and leaving them behind him. Soldiers alone, who 
are covered with the fkin of a lion or a tiger, dare with 
fafety approach it; for thefe thick hides are impervi- 
ous by the fad, 

So troublefome are thefe trees to travellers, that it 
is cuftomary for the F.mperor every year, before -he 
fets out ftom his eapital, to the diflant part of his do- 
minions, to make proclamation to this etfedt: “ Cut 

. 
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down the Kantuffa in the four quarters of the world; 
for I do not know where I am going.” Even the wild 
animals themfelves, both birds and_ beatts, efpecially 
the Guinea fowl, know how well it is qualified to pro~ 
te&t them. “ In this fhelter, the hunter in vain could 
endeavour to moleft them, were it not for a hard hair. 
ed dog, or terrier of the fmalleft fize, who being de- 
fended from the thorns by the roughnefs of his coat, 
goes into the cover, and brings them and the partridges 
alive, one by one, to his mafter. 

*¢ The branches of the Kantuffa ftand two and two 
upon the ftalk ; the leaves are difpofed two and two 
likewife, without any fingle one at the point ; whereas 
the branches bearing the leaves part from the ftalk ; at 
the immediate joining of them are two thick thorns 
placed perpendicular and parallel alternately ; but there 
are alfo fingle ones diftributed im all the interftices 
throughout the branch. 

“ ‘The male plant (we here copy Mr. Bruce) which 
I fuppofe this to be, has a one leaved perianthium, di- 
vided into five fegments ; and this falls off with the 
flower, ‘The flower is compofed of five petals, in the 
middle of which rife ten ftamina or filaments, the outet 
row fhorter than thofe of the middle, with long ftig- 
mata, having yellow farina upon them. The flowers 
grow in a bunch, generally between three and four 
inches long, in a conical difpofition, that #, broader at 
the bafe than the point. The infide of the leaves 
are a vivid green, in the outfide much lighter. It 
grows in the form of a bufh, with a multitude of {mall 
branches rifing immediately from the ground, and is 
generally feven or eight feet high. I faw it when in 
flower only, never when bearing fruit. It has a very 
ftrong fmell, refembling that of the fmall fcented flow- 

er, called mignionette, fown in vafes and boxes in win- 
dows or rooms, where flowers are kept.” 

Many plants, which in their nati¥e ftate are highly 
detrimental to a favage people, can be converted to ufe- 
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ful purpofes by a civilized nation; and among this 
clafs may be ranked the Kantuffa. What a fine fence 
would this make in a climate favourable to its growth! 
What a delightful odour would it exhale, and how 
agreeable to the eye it would appear ! 


Queries. 

Wuart good reafon can our modern critics affign for 
only allowing 24 hours to be occupied, from the com- 
mencement to the completion of a tragic plot, rather 
than 24 years?——Cannot that fertile genius that can 
imagine he fees, in the fcenery, the azure canopy, and 
kings and heroes rifen from their graves, after an in- 
terval of fome hundred years, to flirt an hour upon the 
ftage, with equal facility, and much more propriety, 
fuppofe a rational time admitted for the fulfilment of 
the fates of con{picuous perfonages, and the revolutions 
of mighty empires?—-Why accufe a Shakefpear for 
carrying his feene, in purfuit of his game, beyond feas? 
Mutt the fact fubmit to the critic, or the critic to the 
fact? Is it more difficult to fuppofe that you are now 
in France and now in Britain, than you are altegether 
in France; or that the whole theatrical exhibition is 
not a mock ? T.. 
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A familiarity contraéted by the ftricteft and longeft 
continued friendfhip, does not difpenfe from politenefs ; 
and the freedom permitted among friends ought always 
to be accompanied with it, efpecially in the prefence of 
others. As there can be no fincere friendfhip without 
efteem, at leaft to a certain degree, and in certain re- 
fpeé&ts, two friends owe to each other marks of efteem 
as well as marks of friendfhip. Friendthips are often 
broke, or at leaft errupted, becaufe that under the 
pretexts of acting freely and without referve, they come 
lnfenfibly to behave without politenefs. 
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Abfence—An Ode. 


' Of joys departed 
Never to return, how painful the remembrance ! 


Bra, _ 


Ye dark rugged rocks that recline o’er the deep, 
Ye breezes that figh 6’er the main, 

Here fhelter me undet your cliffs; while I weep, 
And ceafe; while ye hear me complain ; 

For diftant, alas! from my native dear fhores; 
And far from each friend now I be ; 

And wide is the mercilefs ocean, that roars 
Between my Matilda and me. 


How bleft were the times when together we ftray’d 
(While Phaebe ihone filent above) 

Beneath the lone beeches’ mild checquering thade, 
And talk’d the whole evening of love! 

Around us gl] Nature lay wrapt up im peace, 
Nor noife could our pleafures annoy, 

Save Cartha’s hoarfe brawling, convey’d on the breeze; 
That footh’d us to love and to joy. 


If haply, fome youth had his paffion exprefs’d, 
And prais’d the bright charms of her face, 

What horrors, unceafing, revolv’d thro’ my breaft, 
While, fighing, I ftole from the place. 

For where is the eye that could view her alone, 
The ear that could lift to her ftrain, 

Nor with the adorable Nymph for his own, 
Nor double the pangs I fuftain! , 


Thou Moon ! that now brightens thofe regions above, 
How oft haft thou witnefs’d my blifs! 

While breathing my tender expreffions of love, 
I feal’d each kind vow with a kifs. 
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Ah ! then, how I joy’d, while I gaz’d on her charms! 
“What tranfports flew {wift thro’ my heart ! 

] prefs’d the dear beautiful maid in my arms; 
Nor dream’d that’ we éver would part. 


But now from the dear, from the tendereft maid, 
By fortune unfeelingly torn ; 

*Midft ftrangers, who wonder to fee me fo fad, 
In fecret I wander forlorn ; 

And oft while drear Midnight affembles her fhades, 
And filence pours fleep from her throne, 

Pale, lonely, and penfive, I fteal through the glades, 
And figh ?midft the darknefs my moan, 


In vain to the town I retreat for relief ; 
In vain to the groves I complain ; ; 

Belles, Coxcombs and uproar, can ne’er foothe my grief, 
And folitude nurfes my pain. 

Still abfent from her whom my bofom loves beft, 
I Janguifh ini mis’ry and care ; 

Her prefence could banifh each woe from my breaft, 


But her abfence, alas ! is defpair. 
Paifley, Fan. 9. 1791. A. W—n. 
ee  — 
Cupid Stung.—Anacreon. 
A flumb’ring bee, by love unfeen, 
Had in a bed of rofes been ; 
The god was ftung, the wound was fore, 
And anguith made the urchen roar— 
Away he flew with all his might, 
To feek his mother Venus‘ bright : 
“ Mamma, your fon is kill’d he cries; 
“ Kill’d is your fon—your Cupid dies : 
“ A little ferpent wounded me— 
* Yea, wings it has, and call’d—a Bee! 
“ If a Bee’s fting fo fharp can prove, 
* How tharp, ” _ be the, ” are wounds of love* '” 
A Subfcriber. 
® Is this an original? We think we have {een it before, 





Ode to Memory, 1748. 


O memory! celeftial maid ! 

Who glean’ft the flow’rets cropt by Time ; 
And, fuff’ring not a leaf to fade, 

Preferv’ft the blofioms of our prime ; 
Bring, bring thofe moments to my mind, 
When life was new, and Lesgpia kind : 


And bring that garland to my fight, 
With which my fawour’d crook the bound ; 
And bring that wreath of rofes bright, 
Which then my feftive temples crown’d ; 
And to my raptur’d ear convey 
The gentle things fhe deign’d to fay: 


And {ketch with care the Mufe’s bower, 
~ Where Isis rolls her filver tide ; 
Nor yet omit one reed or flow’r 

That fhines on CHERWELL’s verdant fide ; 
If fo thou mayft thofe hours prolong, 
When polifh’d Lrcon join’d my fong. 


The fong it ’vails not to recite— 
But fure, to foothe-our youthful dreams, 
Thofe banks and ftreams appear’d more bright 
Than other banks, than other ftreams: 
Or, by thy foftening pencil thewn, 
Affume they beauties not their own ? 


And paint that fweetly vacant fcene, 
When, all beneath the poplar bough, 
My fpirits light, my foul ferene, 
I breath’d in verfe one cordial vow ; 
That nothing fhould my foul infpire, 
But friendthip warm, and love entire. 
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Dull to the fenfe of new delight, 
On thee the drooping Mufe attends , 
As fome fond lover, robb’d of fight, 
On thy expreflive pow’r depends ; 
Nor would exchange thy glowing lines, 
To live the Jord of all that fhines. 


But let ‘me chafe thofe vows away, 
Which at Ambition’s fhrine I made ; 
Nor ever let thy fkill difplay 
Thofe anxious moments, ill repaid : 
Oh! from my breaft that feafenraze, 
And bring my childhood in its place ;, 


Bring me the bells, the rdttle bring; 
And bring the hobby I beftrode ; 

When pleas’d, in many-a {pértive ring, 
Around thé room I jovial rode ; 

Even let me bid my lyre adieu, 

And bring the whiltle that I blew. 


Then will I miufe, and péafive fay, 
Why aid not thefe enjoyments laft ? 
How fwéetly wafted I the day, 

” - While itthocénct allow’d to'walte ! 

Ambitlon’s rdils dlike ate vain ; 

But, di! for pleafure yield us pain. 


%> 


toa) Imitation of Anacreon. 


AND why fo coy; my charming maid? 
Is [Innocence of Ape afraid! 
Thy cheek miay with the rofe compare ; 
Thy head is as'tle lily fair. 
What lovely garlands maids compofe, 
Who bleid the lily. with the roft. 

Vous F. . 
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= a a ee 
Preliminary Addrefs to the Pennfylvant# ‘Ana. 
nack, intitled Poor Richard’; Alnanack, for 
the year 1758, printed at Philadelpbia,, con- 
tinued from page Log. +>" cof oda svil uf 


HERE you are all got together at this fale of fineries and 
nicknacks, You call them goods ;: but if you Ag not take 
care, they will prove evils to fome of you... You expe? they 
will be fold cheap, andperhaps they may for lefs than 
they coft ; but if you have no occafion for them they mug 
be dear to you. Remember what poor, Richard days, 
* Buy what thou halt no need of, and ’ere long thou fhalt 
fell thy neceflaries.” And again, “* At a greatpenny-werth 
pauie awhile.” He'tneans,, that perhaps the cheapnefs is 
apparant only, not real ;.or the bargain, \by,ftraitenin 

thee in thy bufinefs, may do thee more harm than good. 
For in another place he fays, ** Many have been ruined by 
buying good pennyworths,”” , Again poor. Richard fays, 
“It is foolifh to lay out money in a purchafe ‘of repen- 
tance ;” and yet this folly is praGifed every day at.ance 
tions, for want of minding the Almanack,, .“¢ Wife men 
(as poor Dick fays) learn fy others harms, fools fcarcely 
by their own; but Felix. quem be coch vate’ ritula cantum.”” 
Many a one, for the fake of finery on the back, haye gone 
with a hungry belly, and half farvyed their f molieas 
“ Silk and. fattins, fcarlet and veivets, (at poor Richard 
fays) put out the kitchen fire.” Thefe are not the necef- 
faries of life ; they can frarcely be called the conveniences ; 
and yet only hecaufe ‘icy look pretty, how many want to 
have them? the artificial wants of mankind thus become 
more numerous than the fatival}and;‘as. poor Dick fays, 
** For one poor perfon, tlfere are an hundred indigent.” 
By thefe, and other:extrawagancies, the gentéel dve teduc- 
edto poverty, and forced to bobrow of thofe, whomithey 
formerly defpifed,. but . who, through induftry!and fru- 
gality, have maintained their ftaniling 3 “inawhich, caffe, | it 
appears plainly, “ A ploughmas. on his legsoishigherthan 
@ gentleman on his knees,”\a3 poor Richatdays. Perhaps 
they have had a fmall eftate left them, whicli they’knew 
not the getting of ; they think “it is day, and will never 
be night ;’’ that a little to be fpent out of fo much, is not 
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worth miming; “ A child and ‘a fool (as poor Richard 
fays) imagine twenty fhillings and twenty years can neve 
be {pent ;. but always be taking out of the meal-tub, and 
never putting in, foon comes to the bottom 4” then, as 
poor Dick fays, ** When the well is dry, they know the 
worth of water.’’, But this they might have known be- 
fore, if they-had taken’his advice: “ If you would know 
the value of money, go and try to barrow fome; for he 
that goes a botrowing goes a iorrowing ; and, indeed; fo 
does ™ that lends to fuch people, when he goes to get it 
in again.” Poor Dick farther advifes and fays; 

«“ Fond pride of drefs is fire a very curte } 

E’er fancy you confult, confult your purfe.” 
And again, ‘* Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great. deal more faucy.’”” When you have bought one-fine 
thing, you muft buy ten more, that your appearance may 
be all of a‘piece; but poor Dick fays, “ It is eafiet to fup- 
prefs the firk defire, than to fatisfy all that follow it.” 
And itis’ as ‘truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as 
the frog to fwell, in order to equal the ox. 

* Veffels large may venture more, 

But little boats fhould: keep near hore.” 

Tis, however, a folly foon punifhed ; for “ Pride that 
dines on’ vanity, fups on contempt,” as poor Richard faysy 
And in another place, “ Pride breakfafted with Plenty, 
dined with Poverty, and fupped with Infamy.” And, 
after all, of what ufe is this pride of appearance, for 
which fo much is rifked, fo much is fuffered? It cannot 
promote health, or eafe pains it makes no increafe of merit 
in the perfon ; it creates envy ;~*haftens misfortune 

“ What is a butterfly? at "belt 

He’s but a catterpillar dreft ; 

The gaudy fop’s his pictare jut,” 
as poor Richard fays. 

But what madnefs muft it be to run in debt for thefe fu- 
perfluities! We are. offered by the tetms of this fale fir 
months credit ; and that; perhaps, has induced fome of us 
to attend it, becaufe we cannot {pare the ready money, and 
hope now to be fine without it. But, ah! think what 
you do when you run in debt, You give to another power 
over your liberty... If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be athamed to fee your creditor ; yeu will be ist fear 
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when you {peak to him; you will make poor, «pitifuly 
{neaking excufes, and by degrees come to lofe your vera+ 
city, and fink into bafe downright lying ; for, as. poor 
Richard fays, “‘ The fecond vice is lying; the fir is 
running in debt.” And again, to the fame purpofe, 
“« Lying rides upon debt’s back; whereas a free-born 
Englifhman ought not to be afhamed nor afraid to fee or 
{peak to any man living. But poverty often deprives a 
man of all {fpirit and virtue; “ Is is hard for an empty 
bag to ftand upright,” as poor Richard truly fays. What 
would you think of that prince, orthat government, who 
would iffue an edict, forbidding you to drefs like a gentle- 
man or gentlewoman, on pain of imprifonment or fervi- 
tude ? would you not fay, that you were free, have a right 
to drefs as you pleafe, and that iuch an edict, would be 
a breach of your privileges, and fueh government tyranni- 
cal? And yet you are about to put yourfelf-ander that 
tyranny when you run in debt for fuch drefs ! Your credi- 
tor has authority, at his pleafure, to deprive you of your 
liberty, by confining you in goal for life, or by felling you 
for a fervant, if you flould not be able to pay him. When 
you have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little 
of payment: but “ creditors (poor Richard tells us). have 
better memories than debtors ;” and in another place he 
fays, “ Creditors are a fuperititious fe&, great obfervers 
of fet days and times.’? The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before you are pre- 
pared to fatisfy it. Or if you bear your debt in mind, 
the term which at firft feemed fo long, will, as it leffens, 
appear extremely fhort. Time will feem to have added 
wings to his heels as well as his fhoulders. ‘“ Thofe have 
a fhort Lent (faith poor Richard,) who owe money. to be 
paid at Eafter.” Tiien fince, as he fays, “ The borrower 
is a flave to the ender, and the debtor to the creditor ;’ 
difdain the chain, preferve your freedom, and maintain 
your independeacy: be induftrious and free; be frugak 
and free. At prefent,perhaps, you may think yourfelves 
i thriving circumftances, and that you can bear a little 
extrav ce without injury ; but 
“* For age and want fave while you may, 
No morning fun lafts a whole day,” 
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as poor Richard fays. Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain; but ever, while you live, expence is conftant and 


‘eettain: and * It is eafier to build two chimneys, than to 


keep one in fuel,” as poor Richard fays. So * Rather go 
to bed fupperlefs than rife in debt.” 

« Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

*Tis the ftone that will turn all your lead into gold,” 
as poor Richard fays. And when you have got the phi- 
lofopher’s ftone, fure you will no longer complain of bad 
times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

This doétrine, my friends, is reafon and wifdom: But, 
after all, do not depend too much upon your own induf- 
try, and frugality, and prudence, though excellent things ; 
for they may be blafted without the blefling of heaven 3 
and therefore afk that blefling humbly, and be not uncha- 
ritable to thofe that at prefent feem to want it, but com- 
fort and help them. Remember Jub fuffered and was af- 
terwards profperous. 

And now, to conclude, “ Experience keeps a dear 
fehool ; but fools will learn in no other, and fcarce in 
that ; for it is true, we may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct,” as poor Richard fays. However, remem- 
ber this, “* They that will not be counfelled, cannot be 
helped,” as poor Richard fays; and further, “ That if 
you will not hear Reafon fhe will furely rap your nuckles.”” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doétrine, and immedi- 
ately practifed the contrary, juft as if it had been a com- 
mon fermon : for the auction opened, and they began to 
buy extravagantiy, notwithftanding all his cautions, and 
their own fear of taxes. I found the good man had tho, 
roughly ftudied my Almanacks, and digetted all I had 
dropped on thofe topics, during the courfe of twenty-five 
years. The frequent mention fe made of me, muft have 
tired any one elfe ; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though | was confcious that not a tenth 
part of the wifdom was my own, which he afcribed to me, 
but rather the gleanings that I have made of the fenfe of 
all ages and nations. However, I refolved to be the bet- 
ter for the echo of it; and tho’ I had firft determined te 
buy ftuff for a new coat, I went away, resolved to wear 
my old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the 
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fame, thy profit will:be.as great as miné. 
Iam; as ever, thine to ferve thee, 
, RicH ard Saunpers) 
As it is a principal part of our plan, to felect valuable fa. 
. gitive papers, wherever they can be found, to be pred 
ierved in this mifcellany, we deem the following, which 
appeared a fhort time ago in a morning paper, too va. 
luable to be fuffered to perifh. When we meet with any 
other of equal merit on the oppoiite fide of the queftion; 
it fhall be admitted with equal readinefs, 


On the Late Convention with Spain. 

: Sir; 

WERE 4 party of armed rien to break into your houft 
and officé, and, after thrufting you out; carry off or de- 
molifh thé totitents ; fhould you look upon yourfelf as 
made whole again, if, two or three years hence, after 2 
heavy law-fuit, tHe émpty walls were to be given back to 
you, you fitting down with your own cofts ?—Were the 
fame treatmieiit again repeated; would the fame amiends 
again and again content you ?—Could a livelihood be 
gained, do you think; or trade t¢arried on, tipon fuch 
terms ?—Such are thé terms for which we have been cal- 
led upon to join in thankfgiving to the minifter. 

The convention has two objeéts—adjuftment of limits, 
and fatisfation for known or eventual injuries. Firft, let 
us caft-af eye on the latter or remedial part, and then on 
the geographical. 

The injuties in queftion; I obferve; are fpoken of un- 
der three heads. 

1. Adts of “ Difpoffefion”’ committed aout the month 
of April r78g. Theie form the fubject of the fixt article. 

2. Aas of “ Difpoffefion” committed fubfequerlt to thé 
fame period. Thefe form the fubject of the latter patt of 
the fecond article. 

3. Acts of “ Violence or Hoflility” at large, committed fubé 
fequent to the fame period. Thefe form the fubjeét of the 
former part of the fame article. 

From thefe feveral claffes of injuries, what are the al 
lotments of fatisfaction refpectively provided. 
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For the fie clafs—fpecific reftitution, and reftitution 
merely. Reftitution, ‘too, of what ?—of “ lands, build- 
ings, vefléls;merchandize, or other property whatever,” 
as fpecified with regard to the injuries fpoken of under 
thefecond'article? No fuch thing—No veffels, ‘no mer- 
charidize;'no moveable property whatfoever—nothing but 
* building's and tracts of land,” bare ground, and empti- 
edwalls. The vefél and cargo, which were the original 
fubjeCtiofi complamt, are left’in the hands of thofe, whole 
violence gaye birth to it. ; 

Oh! but, fays fomebody, you forget there’ was a former 
Convention 3 and that whatever fatisfadtion for this affair is’ not 
fpecified in the prefernt, will be found provided in'that former one. 
—Not fo neither. “Of the bufinefs done in this concluding 
convention; °the firft part is, the turning/every’ thing that 
preceded it into waite paper. In this “ /olid-agteement,? 
{fays the preamble) the differences that have arifen are de- 
clared to be terminated.” By this, all retrofpeQtive difeuf- 
fon of rights and pretenfions are exprefsly deélared to he 
“fet afide” » After a waver fo" fall and explicit; hid it 
been agreed to keep alive the benefit of the’ 'formier ftipu- 
lation, is it conceivable that a-faving clavfe'forthat pu 
pofe would not have bee infertédd ?—One part of «what is 
due to us, given up in exchange for another part—move- 
able for territorial—what colt: thoufahds of pounds, fet 
what is not worth a ftrawi—+Such:ate the terms, which, 
in the language of minifterial exultation, I have heatd cal- 
led our otun—as if prowefs had-extorted them from us, at 
the expence of juitices: yal, Sans 

One principle is uniformly. obferved—that -in‘ all cafes 
of difpotfeflion, the fatisfaétion is'to be a nominal and not 
a real one—that it is to afford ruin to thé obje@s, triumph 
to the-authors of the injury. Iftthere were any difficulty in 
the conftruction of this:releafing claufe; analogy would 
clear it up. Have you till a doubt as to this point, with 
regard to the tirlt of thefe-heads of injury?turn, then, 
to the next-——What fays the fecond article ?= Reffitution® 
of property, together with “ compenfaiien’”’ for the' damage 
rettoyedvor not reftored, and for the fufpenfion, perhaps thé 
deitruction of the trade ?~«Neither the one nor the other, 
determinately muchlefsboth, but cither the oneor the other, 
as fomebody fhall pleafe.—Who is to be that fornébedy?— 
Which of the two powers is to determine what this “ ¢er- 
inati ng”? convention leaves exprefsly undetermined ? This 
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we are to'learn, from future negocidtions and future 
armaments. Thus much, however, feems to’ be tolerably 
clear already—that when the goods, whatever they may 
be which the Spaniards at any time may chufe to take 
from us, are become good for nothing—-the arms, for in. 
ftance, honey-combed—the powder wetted—the bifciit 
mouldy—and the beef putrid—they have but to give it 
us back again, aad the account is fettled. 

What, then, is the fecurity proyided for fo mitch of our 
trade, as we might be defirous of transferring to thefeim. 
menie regions ? Power fecured to the Spaniafds of ruining 
our fettlers and traders, as often as their profperity may 
attrac notice ; and liberty to fucceeding fettlers and traders, 
to run fofies quoties into the fame {nare. 

So much re. the remedial patt.—A word or two of the 


geographical. 

In a treaty for adjufting territorial differences, you may 
take one or other of three courfes.—One is, to draw 
boundary lines in the treaty itfelf :—Another is, to leave 


them to be drawn in a fubfequent treaty by coromiffaries ; 
The third is to fay nothing about boundary-lines, but te 
snake it as if they were drawn alreddy.—The firit of thee 
courfes, was that purfued by the authors of the peace of 
1748; and the war of r75¢ was the refult ;—the fecond 
was that obferved by thé then Earl of Shelburne, in the 
peace of 1783:—The third is that preferred by the now 
matured judgmentof Mr. Pitt. 
We are to “ retain’’ (fays the fixth article) the liberty of 
** landing on the coafts and iflands fituated” {6 and fo with re 
d to “ the coafis and jfands already occupied hy Spain.” — 
at are the coafts and iflands thus already accupied? 
How far along the coafts in queftion fhall the virtue of 
the occupying feet, be ini fiich cafe admitted to extend? 
By what {pecification of natural limits, fhall this otherwife 
undeterminable propofition be ‘determined ?—This is the 
very thing which ought to have been done—which, in 
3748, was meant to be done—whiich, in 1783, was done— 
and which now, in 1790, has neither been done; nor at- 
témpted to be done. We are to have—what ?—-what we 
had before.—What is it we Kad before ?— That is the very 
point that was in difpute ; and that is the very point that 
gemains to be difputed. 
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In 1783, the minifter of 1790 was in leading-frings, of 
which he did net know the value.—Having broke loofe 
from his nurfe, he now ftands upon his own legs 
hold the confequence ! 


Be- 





A Citizen. 


i, 


Intelligence refpeéting Sciences, Arts, Ge. 


J till 


Since the eftablifhment of the Britifh power in India, a 
fpirit of inquiry has begun to prevail there, refpeGting thofe 
Afiatic countries in which we have now fo near an intereft. 
This had a beginning feveral years ago ; but its operations 
were feeble, before the arrival of Sir William Jones in that 
country, whofe ardent tafte for literary purfuits is well 
known, and who no fooner fet foot in Afia than he excited 
a general fpirit of inquiry there, which promifes to be pro- 
duétive of the happieit effe&s. The Afiatic fociety, which 
owes its inftitution entirely to him, has already fent a print- 
ed volume of their tranfaétions to Europe, which affords the 
happieft prefage of farther advances in that country in the 
paths of literature and oriental knowledge: And we arg 
glad to think, that Sir William wi!] obtain a powerful coad- 
jutor in this department, in Mr. Richardfon, the well known 
author of the Perfian grammar and dictionary, who has 
lately gone to Calcutta in a high law department. 


Cochineal. 


Among the individuals who have diftinguithed themfelves 
in India by an active fpirit of literary refearch, Dr. James 
Anderfon, phyfician to the prefidency of Madras, defétves 
to be particularly mentioned. In'the eourfe of his ufual in- 
veiligations, this gentleman, in the year 1787, difeovered 
an infect of the coccus tribe, very like the real cochineal 
infect, in great numbers, feeding on a kind of marine grafs, 
frequent in the neighbourhood of Fort St. George. It im- 
mediately occurred, that if this infe& poffeffed any thing of 
the qualities of the true cochineal; it might turn out greatly 
for the benefit of this country, by rearing it there ; as he ea- 
fily forefaw it would. be furnifhed at a much lefs expence, 
Vou. I. U 
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than is paid for cochineal imported from the Spanifh Main, 
He profecuted this thought with his vfual ardour; but a 
Jittle time, and fome accurate experiments, fatisfied him 
that this infeét could not be made to anfwer the fame pure 
pofes with the true cochineal in dying ; and the farther pur. “ 
fuit of that obje& was given up. 

But in the courfe of his inquiries, in confequence of a 
very extenfive corref{pondence through all the territaries of 
India, he difcovered, in different parts of thofe regions, no 
lefs than fix different animals of the coccus clafs, which he has 
defcribed w'th great accuracy in a feries of letters to Sir 
Jofeph Banks and others, printed. at Madras, but not for 
fale, and has fpecified the plants on which they refpedtive 
feed. As it is well known that all the animals of this clafs 
afford juices that ftain woollen goods of a permanent dye, it 
is probable that, in future times, thefe inquiries may lay the 
foundation of feveral ufeful difcoveries in arts. 

In the mean while, Dr. Anderfon was aétive in his re- 
fearches to difcover the Ca&tuis Cochinilifer, which is called 
Nopal in America, on which plant alone the true American 
cochineal is reared: But after the moft diligent fearch, it 
could not be found in either the Britifh, French, or Dutch 
fettlements in India. , 
it in China. From thence it was brought to Madras, where 
it was cultivated with care, and profpered abundantly, 
Another plant of the Spanifh nopal was obtained from Ma- 
nilla: A third from the Cape of Good Hope; and a fourth 
from the King’s gatden at Kew, by the intervention of Sir 
Jofeph Banks; all of which arrived fafe at Madras, and 
proved to be exadtly the fame plant. 
pany,.on being infornted of thefe facts by Sir jofeph Banks, 
very, eafily perceived. the advantages that might accrue to 
this country from the cultivating of this article in their fet- 

tlements in“ India, and gave orders for a garden to be laid 


out. in the nig 
Anderfon;. to 


Chance, however, made him difcover 


The Eaftt India Com- 


hbourhoed of Madras, under the eye of Dr, 
erve as a popalary, or nurfery of nupal plants, 


from whence the natives can be fupplied with what number 


they may want. 


Meafores have been alfo adopted for fend- 


ing out the true cochieal.infe& thither, which are no doubt 
_arrived there before this time, and where there is no reafon 
to fufpe&. they will not, profper abundantly : And on ac- 





count.of the furprifing. cheapnels of labour by the Tamul;, 
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(the natives of the Malabar coaft) which exceeds not twoe 
peace or twopence-halfpeany a day, there is no reafon to 
hope that this valuable drug may be in a fhort time afford- 
ed from thence at a much. fmaller expence than it can be 
had for from the Spanifh Main. 

That gentleman, ever attentive to whatever can augment 
the happinefs of individuals, or advance the profperity of the 
ftate, has alfo lately fent over to this country a confiderable 
quantity of the fecds of the plant, from the roots of which is 
extra€ted that beautiful and permanent red dye, with which 
Indian cottous are fometimes ftained, together with full di- 
rections for cultivating it. Thefe feeds, with directions, 
have been fent to different perfons in the Weft Indies, and 
in this country, who are the moft Jikely to give it a fair 
trial. When the refult of thefe trials are known, they fhall 
be communicated to oyr readers, The plant is called by 
the natives,-Che, or Chay. Its botanical name, according 
to the Linnzan fyfiem, is Oldendandia Umbellata. 

Our limits forbid us at prefent to enter more fully into 
the other patriotic eXertions of this worthy and refpetable 
member of fociety ; but we cannot dény our readers the fa- 
usfaction they wiil derive from the perufal of the following 
letter, which difcovers at once the liberal views, and the 
warm beneficence of heart of Dt Anderfon. May his pa- 
triotic exertions be crowned with fuccefs ! 


Io the Honourable F¥obn Hollond, Efy. Prefident and 


Governor, t$c. Council. 


; Hon. Sir and Sirs, 

Your ready acquiefcence to the importation, of valuable 
plants, will enable me to derive advantage from the re- 
fearches of the Afiatic fociety, by the hopes 1 entertain, 
that you will folicit the fupreme board for plants of the 
Mahwah tree, fo certainly fupplying food in hot countries, 
as deferibed by Lieutenant Charles Hamilton, a Member 
of that fociety. 

In this country the Materia Medica extends to the bark 
of every tree, and is the principal caufe of our want of tim- 
ber, almoft every tree being ftripped of its bark at an early 
period by the natives, either for themfelves, or on purpofe 


to cure the difeafes of cattle ; and it muft be allowed, that 
U 2 
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many of them are ufeful in this view, fuch as the Melias’ 
fome Mimofas, the Genus Ficus, and Caffia. Perhaps the 
euftom of living in clay houfes has prevented them feeing 
much difadvantage in the want of timber. Thatch, in mot 
common ufe, of Andropogon Nardus, is light and eafily 
fupported, rendering large timbers as beams of houfes, un- 
neceflary. 

But it may be confidered, that the honourable company 
are at a very confiderable expence for the Pegu Teak, em- 
ployed in gun carriages and other neceflary works, as well 
as the Europeans here in houfe building : nor fhould the un- 
healthinefs of the clay hovfes of the natives in the wet fea- 
fon pafs unnoticed, while the true riches of a country is the 
number of ufeful inhabitants. 

It is a diftant profpect to look forward to the growth of 
trees; but thie affords the beft reafon why no time fhould 
be loft .in beginning to plant them: Some vines I planted 
here, gave grapes in thirteen months, when they were of 
fuch a fize, that a native of the territory of Berry affured 
me, would be deemed the growth of feven years in France : 
and I am convinced that timber trees come to as much fize 
and perfection here in twenty years, as the timber trees in 
England attaig in fixty. 

Previoufly kowever to the planting of trees for timber, it 
would be well if the head men of every village were advifed 
of the utility of eftablifhing a ftore of bark of every differ- 
ént kind of tree, the bark of which is in ufe, that thofe 
who are in want may be fupplied at a moderate valuation, 
without expofing all trees promifcuoufly to be barked. 

Another eircumftance in this country merits much atten- 
tion, being no lefs than the idlenefs of many of the labour- 
ers from the beginning of February, when the crop is ga- 
thered in, until the month of Auguft, that the partial fhowers 
of the feafon enable them to fcratch the ground with the 
{mall unimproved ancient plough. 

A fofpenfion of Jabour for half the year, or even a fhorter 
time, will occafion a want and difeafe amongft the lower 
claffes in’ any country: and here the extreme wretchednefs 
that appears in their countenances, marks thofe termed Pa- 
— another caft, and Teidpu, bafe tribe, moft confpicu- 
oufly. 
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Inthe Talinga countries, they are called Coolie Tribe, 
Pariar Tribe, and in general bear a proportion of one to 
two, or a third of thofe that labour in the field for the cul- 
tivation of the crop, and a feventh of the whole inhabitants 
of the country. ‘They are confidered hereditary flaves to 
the villages, and their offices, from which they are excluded 
by an uncharitable fuperftition to a place called the Par- 
cheree, and when troops march through the country, are 
forced out to carry the baggage of the army. In thi late 
war, attended with famine and peftilence, thefe men were 
the firft and greateft fufferers. 

A certain ratio isextorted from the country, which is 
more moderate in the poficflons of the honourable company 
than elfewhere, amounting to half the whole produce: let 
it be confidered however, that this half is always taken 
without exception ; and the reafon Will appear how no work 
is begun or carried on, that requires time and apparatus to 
accomplith, how moft villages are even without a garden 5 
how none of the palms are to be feen, the fruit of which are 
fuch defireable ob‘eéts of food, that they are imported from 
other countries; how fo little good indigo is made here, 
where the beft indigo plant is a weed ; how there is no cot- 
ton for exportation, although the manvfaGtory of cloth here 
declines ; the fugar boiler and colle&or can never deter 
mine who fhould defray the expence of copper veffels to im- 
prove his work ; and fields of falt are diffolved and wafhed 
away by the rains, becaufe government claims a ufelefs 
hare, and the natives want the incitement of a foreign 
market. 

To improve and extend materials for foreign trade, with- 
out which thefe eftablifhments cannot long exifl, a certain 
fubftantial provifion for the labourer fhould firft_be devifed, 
as the drynefs of fome feafons does not even afford a fuffi- 
cient fupply of rice. 

It is therefore neceflary for the villages to be indulged ia 
laying out the dry ground near them in inclofures, where 
they might cultivate yams, potatoes, melons, pompions, 
beans, &c. and fruit trees, for their own ufe, without de- 
duétion. 

This would enable them to employ the flaves and lower 
claffes throughout the year, in a healthy and robult fate, 
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for the culture of the great crop, and advantage of the re- 
venue. 

I would recommend that villages be marked out in thofe 
parts of the Jaguhire that remain unoccupied fince the late 
wer, where the native penfioners may be permitted to fettle 
at pleafure, exempt from all taxation for at leaft ten years 
to comé, and in the home farms of like defertéd defcrip- 
tion, the wotters, who do «ll the heavy work of removing 
earth, may be permitted to fettle with great advantage to 
Madras. its 

It gives me much fatisfaétion to obferve the. direfors 
corréfponding on the article of indigo, with men of fuch ade- 
quate information as the Lords committee of the priv 
council for trade, as publifhed in Odtober laft by the Ho- 
pourable the Govetnor General; and requett you will tranf- 
mit the henourable court a {mall box, filled with the white 
covering of infeéts mentioned in my latt letter, which 1 now 
find to be the covering of an infe&, fimilar to the Lac in- 
fe&, defcribed by Mr. Keir of Patna, Iam, &c. 

James ANDERSON. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


INfRODUCTION. 


A Cutfory View of the prefent PoLitIcAL STATE of 
EUROPE, continued from page 120. 


France. 
To a contemplative mind, the fituation of the European na- 
tions already mentioned, will afford matter for many ferious 
refie€tions, It would feem, as if at prefent there was a general 
ftruggle between error and truth, between light and dark- 
nefs:; That darknefs as yct predominates, though there are 
fome feeble rays of light beginning to break forth, which 
give room to hope, that the dawn of that day is approaching, 
when man fhall think each man he meets his brother, with- 
out diftinction of rank, of country or condition; and when. 
the profperity of each fhall be generally known, to depend 
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upon the welfare of the whole :: But thick is the film that 
yet overfpreads his eye, and prevents him from receiving 
that effulgence of light, which is neceflary to enable him 
diftin@ly to know his real interet. Lhe happy era we 
with for will not arrive in our day ; but we ought to re- 
jorce in the profpect of the empire of knowledge gaining 
ground perceptibly oyer that of ignorance. 

Perhaps no nation ever afforded a more interefting obje& 
for the political fpeculator to contemplate, than that of 
France at the prefent time, and for a fhort period back- 
wards. Never was thete experienced fuch a great and uni- 
verfal revolution in the ideas of a whole people, as has taken 
place in this country, within a few years paft. Formerly 
all ranks of men, gloried in thewing the moft profound re- 
fpect and veneration for the name of royalty ; and every 
thing that was conne€ed with it, was deemed facred. Now, 
itis the glory of.a Frénchman to difregard his fovercign, to 
trample upon authority, to laugh, at diftinétion of ranks, 
and to mock at legal fubordination. Under the fafcinating 
name of freedom, every breaft is warmed with enthufiafm ; 
and many an honeft man ferioufly feems to believe, that 
pnder the banners of this bewitching power, nothing is too 
difficult to be accomplifhed. Whether they judge wifely:in 
this refpet, time only can fully difcover ; but many of the 
beft friends of liberty begin to fear, that by grafping at too 
much, they may endanger the lofs.of the whole ; and that by 
fnatching at the fhadow, they with allow the real obje& to 
elude their grafp, which they had.once in their own power. 

Every man of upright principles and found fenfe, mutt 
with well to the caufe of freedom ; but every man acquaint- 
ed with the human heart, and the principles of government, 
is aware of the difficulties that mutt ever ftand in the way, 
in an attempt radically to alter the conftitution of any 
country. When great changes are fuddenly made, the in- 
tereft of many individuals muft be deeply affeCted; which 
will produce fecret difcontents, that, though fupprefled-for 
the time, feldem fail, fooner or laters; to produce internal 
convalfions, that difturb the public tranquility, and often 
reverfe the moft beneficient plans of a humane legiflature. 
For thefe reafons, a prudent man will always behold with 
anxiety and doubt, that apparent calm, which fucceeds to 

any viclent revolutions in ‘government. The very doubt 
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that every one feels, as to the permancy of the new regula- 
tions, excites a jealoufy, »which is at the fame time, the 
fource of acts of undue*fevetity, and improper lenity ; both 
of which add to the prefent difcontent of thofe who feel 
themfelves aggrieved. Wheo' regulations in thefe circum: 
flances, are dictated even by the kindeft -beneficence, the 
moft rigid equity, and confummate wifdom, they would be 
often fo ill received, as to be again rejected. But, where 
felfith principles in any way can interfere,—where. equity 
mutt be facrificed to conveniency,—and where ignorance 
and folly bear their fhare in council ; the chance for fuch 
tranquillity being permanent, is infinitely diminifhed : But 
if no-fingle perfon-can be found, who poffeffes unmixed be- 
neficence, inflexible juftité, and confumn.ate wifdom ; far 
lefs can a multitude of men be found, who will be capable 
of ating on thefe principles. 

From this mode of reafoning, without entering into any 
particular examination of circumftances, the true friends of 
freedom will:be moderate in their congratulations of the 
happinels of the people in France. That their government 
¢an long continue precifely'on the fame footing as at pre 
fent, few people will expe ; that the changes ’which are to 
enfue, will :prove: very detrimental to many individuals, 
fénfible men will think highly probable; that the con 
vulfions they will occafion may be few, and their termina 
tions happy ; every humane perfon, who contemplates-the pre 
fent fituation of France; will be difpofed devoutly to pray. for; 
One thing alone feems to be fo highly probable, as tobe 
next to certainty, viz. that in no future period, will the go- 
vernors,of France, whoever thefe may be, ever dare to adopt 
fome of thofe arbitrary modes of government, that ‘were 
formerly carried into praftice; and it is ‘to be hoped, 
that ‘others of an equally deftru€tive tendency, will never 
be adopted in their feade 

Whatever be the refule of the internal ftruggles of France, 
the sconfeqnence of them at prefent, isa total annihilation, 
for the time, of her influence ‘on the affairs of the other 
European nations. This has already paved the way’ for 

fome tranfaGtions, that-mever could have taken place. with- 
out it, and will lay the foundation of others, that may long 
be felt in the political affairs of Europe. 

To be continued. 


